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GENERAL JACOB L. DEVERS 


GENERAL Jacosp L. Devers, Commanding General, Army Ground Forces, 
graduated from the U. S. Military Academy with the Class of 1909 and was 
commissioned in the Field Artillery. He is a graduate of the Army War 
College and a Distinguished Graduate of the Command and General Staff 
School. He served as chief of the Armored Force prior to his assignment 
as Commanding General, European Theater of Operations in December, 
1943. On December 31, 1943 he took command of the North African 
Theater of Operations. He commanded the 6th Army group in the southern 
assault on France and in the campaign through France and Germany that 
culminated in V-E Day. Since June 1945 he has served as Commanding 
General, Army Ground Forces. 














TELLING THE 
ARMY’S STORY 


By 


GENERAL Jacosp L. DEvERs 
Commanding General, Army Ground Forces 


UR Army needs an aggressive public relations program 
for four principal reasons: 
First of all, in a democracy the people’s military establish- 
ment is the people’s business, and therefore the Army has an 
obligation to keep the people informed about its activities. 


Second, our Army must attain public recognition as an eff- 
cient, well organized, progressive instrumentality of the Nation, 
performing a public service dictated by the people themselves. 


Third, our Army must maintain a reputation for integrity 
and honesty to such an extent that the people will always 
have confidence in its plans, objectives, and activities, and will 
give it the support it needs. 


Fourth, peace depends to a large extent upon diplomacy; 
but diplomacy to be effective must be backed by strong armed 
forces. The security of our nation depends on the mainte- 
nance of an armed force of sufficient size to repel any aggressor. 
If we intend to guarantee national security through the pro- 
vision of a modern, well trained and adequately equipped 
Army, we must have public support. 


The attainment of the last objective is entirely dependent 
upon the accomplishment of the first three. The Army, no 
matter how strong internally, must be supported by means out- 
side itself. The degree of outside support we receive depends 
upon the extent to which the people understand us and are 
informed about our activities. We must create in the public 
an interest in our problems that is equal to our own. This is 
our continuing responsibility to the public. 
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Ours is a citizen’s Army. Our soldiers come from the same 
walks of life as those outside the service. We want them to 
understand the Army and its problem of providing adequate 
national security. The public relations officer deals with the 
problems of informing those outside the service. The infor- 
mation and education officer deals with the problems of inform- 
ing the service man or woman within the ranks. But the 
methods by which this mission is accomplished frequently are 
one and the same for both the public relations officer and the 
information and education officer. 


As time goes on, the public relations and troop information 
‘staff officers in the field will be augmented by graduates of the 
Army Information School at Carlisle Barracks, which has just 
sent forth its first class. These men will now add to their 
classroom training the practical experience they can get only 
in the field. But they need not regard their connection with 
the school as severed. If they have at heart an interest in 
providing our Army with the very best public relations pro- 
gram, they will maintain a continuous interest in their school. 
For, as alive and wide-awake public relations men, they will 
have workable suggestions that can be passed on to other 
students and, through the Army INFORMATION DicEstT, to the 
Army as a whole. 

Regardless of rank, we are all interested in doing everything 
possible to present the Army—to the soldier and to the public 
—in the very best possible light. 


This can be done through a system of presenting the facts. 
Both the soldier and the citizen want information about an 
institution which belongs to them. We have a great responsi- 
bility to give them that information. Knowledge is strength, 
and we can expect the desired public support only when we 
make it possible for the public to know about and to under- 
stand the activities of its Army. 

Our basic concept in developing a public-relations and in- 
formation program must be Honesty. Admittedly our first 
allegiance is to the Army. Secondly, it is to the soldier we 
are informing. 

But of equal importance is allegiance to the principles that 
have given us the American press, radio, magazines and motion 
pictures through which we expect to keep the public informed. 
“In adhering to any of these loyalties we can and must be honest. 
The Army has nothing to hide. It has nothing to be ashamed 
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of. It is an institution performing a public service and it can 
perform that service only in proportion to the degree of pub- 
lic support it attains through a forthright and aggressive policy 
of honest relations with the public. We must have an aggres- 
sive program—not a program which keeps us constantly on 
the defensive in our dealings with the public and with the 
soldier. It has been truthfully said that if you give people 
light, they will find their own way. We cannot expect the 
Army to gain its proper recognition and place if we attempt 
to hide our light under a bushel. But we must build on firm 
ground. Any plan which fails to visualize the far-reaching 
effect of a sound public relations and troop information pro- 
gram will fall short of its goal. In the long run a program not 
built on the solid ground of honesty will crumble and fall into 
decay. 


The officers of the Army are technicians engaged in a highly 
technical business—that of preparing for war, establishing an 
organization and maintaining it in a state of readiness to 
guarantee the national security. Because war is a highly tech- 
nical business, our methods are not always understood by the 
public. Hence we must break down a technical subject and 
translate it to the public in clearly understandable terms. To 
do this calls for ingenuity and resourcefulness. 

The method by which good relations with the public are 


achieved must of necessity be varied. Every available media 
which will obtain the desired result must be used. 


Cultivate personal contacts with the media of information 
so that you can clearly understand the things they want to 
know about the Army. If you do all that you can to get re- 
leasable information for the representatives of the various 
media of information you will be in a position to receive help 
for your own projects. Here bear in mind the essential ele- 
ment of timeliness. All good public relations men study pub- 
lic attitudes and attempt to determine the most favorable time 
to present their facts. 


In the past, public relations has been a consideration of the 
moment and there was little effort to develop a program 
which covered any considerable period of time—there was no 
long range planning. When things went wrong there was a 
hurried effort to patch them up. Because the Army is public 
property and is subject to constant examination and criticism, 
the average military man falls back into a defensive frame of 
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mind. But we must remember that the best defense is an ag- 
gressive offense. Put out the facts without waiting for the 
complaints. 

Another matter in connection with building prestige for the 
Army is the importance of community interest. The Army is 
not separate and apart from the people. Therefore we must 
integrate ourselves into the community where we are stationed. 
Take an interest in the schools, churches, civic improvement 
groups and even the government of the community where our 
posts are located. Invite civic and business leaders to view 
activities at the post. When events of interest to both the 
community and the military establishment are planned, include 
civilian representatives on arrangement committees. 

In a far-flung organization like the Army it is only natural 
that a public relations soldier in the field may sometimes feel 
that he is butting his head against a stonewall simply because 
he is in an isolated community and feels very much alone. 
He may even feel that only he is working toward the attain- 
ment of a public relations goal, because only he can see the 
results of his efforts. But his contribution—plus an equal con- 
tribution in hundreds of other areas—works toward the overall 
goal that the Army seeks. 

-In Army Ground Force Headquarters a section of intelligent 
and cooperative officers is being organized to back up the field 
commanders and their information and public relations men 
in every way possible. Public relations is a command respon- 
sibility and I consider the information job in all commands— 
armies, corps, divisions, regiments and battalions—as important 
as the training of men to perform their military missions. [| 
will hold my commanders responsible that the information 
job is done to the full extent that I give them authority to 
accomplish this mission. 


AID 














COMPLAINT CLINIC 
IN ACTION 


By 


BRIGADIER GENERAL GEorRGE A. HORKAN 


Commanding General, Camp Lee, Va. 


SATISFIED soldier is a good soldier. Several months 

ago Camp Lee, Virginia, saw the start of a program that 

helps to keep 37,000 enlisted men and women in a happy frame 

of mind. It came from an idea advanced by a sergeant in the 
inspector general’s office. 

Aiming at establishing closer contact with our troops, we 
inaugurated monthly “complaint clinic” meetings as part of a 
regular forum in our largest service club. 

Officers directing the main activities at the post, from the 
classification and assignment division to the director of morale, 
were invited to attend the complaint clinic. 

The camp inspector general was picked as the man to con- 
duct the session. The first meeting, to understate the results, 
was a success. Not only did it give the enlisted man a chance 
to air his complaints but also showed him that his officers are 
ready and willing to give him a helping hand. 

The blanket invitation to every soldier at this largest Quar- 
termaster installation to attend these meetings resulted in more 
than 500 on hand at each session. 

At the first meeting there were a few moments of silence 
while the inspector general explained that the meeting was 
to be strictly informal. 

The men were told that “name, rank and serial number” 
were to be forgotten. 

“The only requirement is that you have a legitimate and 
logical complaint,” the inspector general said. “We will try 
to help you with it.” 
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Complaints ran a gamut of variety, ranging from better 
stocking of PX’s to improvements of sidewalks and roads. And 
there were gripes that covered reenlistment difficulties, pay, 
furloughs, bad chow, and supply handling. 


It was explained that at Camp Lee, as at military installa- 
tions the nation over, the terrific influx of trainees, reenlistees 
and overseas troops, had severely strained all functional ac- 
tivities. The men were told that this situation, together with 
the turnover of experienced personnel in most offices and ad- 
ministrative branches, was responsible for many minor hard- 
ships and difficulties. However they were assured that their 
officers would go the limit to alleviate any pressing conditions. 


Quick action followed. In nearly each instance a solution 
was found on the spot. Those questions and complaints that 
couldn’t be answered at once were referred for action the fol- 
lowing day. We showed the soldier that his officers were 
really behind him, and he appreciated it. Here are some of 
the things with which we dealt. 


At a recent forum, the guardians of Army law, the military 
police, brought in a list of grievances. One MP, representing 
his buddies, said his detachment was getting a raw deal all 
around. The detachment was shorthanded, men worked over- 
time, there were too few passes and furloughs, there were too 
many cold lunches, and so on. 


After carefully weighing each item, the inspector promised 
that where possible corrective action would be taken the fol- 
lowing day. It was. 

Furlough papers for twenty military police were started 
through headquarters. Twenty-five casuals from holding com- 
panies were transferred into the MP detachment to bolster its 
strength. Steam tables were installed in the mess hall. The 
MP’s gripes were settled in less than 24 hours. 


A veteran of the European Theater said he had been hurt 
in action and didn’t think he was getting enough medical 
attention since his return to the states. 


He was told to appear at the IG’s office in the morning to 
be taken to medical authorities at the regional hospital for a 
complete physical check-up. 

Another combat soldier complained that his orders had 
somehow gotten tangled up when he reenlisted. He said he 
had been shipped to the east coast by mistake after having 
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been told he was to rejoin his old outfit in California. He 
went on to say that his former CO had specifically asked that 
he be assigned to his old outfit when he reenlisted. But 
things didn’t work out that way. He was assured that a letter 
would go out the following day to The Adjutant General re- 
questing his immediate transfer. The letter was mailed the 
following day. 

Trainees in several ASFTC companies reported they were 
occasionally being issued soiled linen and often were not get- 
ting enough blankets to keep them comfortably warm. They 
were informed on how the vast turnover had brought supply 
problems, but were promised that action would be taken to 
deal with their complaints. The following day, the director 
of morale made his investigation. By coordinating with supply 
officers, he arranged to get the men clean linen and more cover. 
In a one-month period recently, the finance officer paid out 
more than $200,000 to soldiers who had reported pay difficul- 
ties to the IG. 

As another result of these meetings, a revamped classifica- 
tion and assignment program was initiated. This system made 
it possible for casual, Regular Army and zone of interior troops 
to be processed and on orders within 72 hours after arrival. 
Before this they had been tied up for longer periods. 


Personnel officers and finance chiefs drew plans for swift 
payment of back pay due incoming troops. Some cf these 
were complaining that they hadn’t been paid for as long as 
four months. 

We have tried to segregate these troubles by types into a 
series of groups, each group containing allied grievances. 
Then when these complaints come up before the clinic, there 
is always an officer on hand who has an explanation and more 
often than not, a remedy. 

In addition to conducting the camp complaint department, | 
the IG has been assigned 15 other regular meetings with sol- 
diers at military posts in this area. These discussions follow 
the same pattern. And to give the men an even better break, 
the inspector has notified each organization commander that 
the soldier may come to the IG’s office at post headquarters 
between eight and five of any working day if he has a legitimate 
gripe to present. 

This method of handling the enlisted man’s difficulties is 
an approach and at least a partial solution to dealing with 





| 
! 
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the current reports of strained relationships between officers 
and men. 

In a recent letter regarding the “complaint clinic,” Lt. Gen. 
Dan I. Sultan, The Inspector General, said “Commanders in 
the field would save themselves many headaches were they 
to avail themselves of the services of their Inspectors General 
in conducting complaint clinics . . . The utilization of the 
service of your IG, I believe, is the proper one.” 

The complaint clinic is by no means the perfect solution to 
the soldier’s informational problems, but it is a beginning. 
Moreover, we do not feel that the leadership prerogatives of 
the troop commanders have been impaired—they have been 
enhanced. 


AID 








PUBLIC SPEAKING 


The importance of presenting to the public timely factual 
information on matters of concern to the War Department, 
through the medium of public addresses by Army personnel, 
would be difficult to overstress at this time, in view of the 
many post-war projects and problems on which the public is 
entitled to receive information. I am personally interested 
in the development of an adequate Army-wide speakers pro- 
gram. 

If such a program is to be carried into effect, all qualified 
officers must be ready to accept, as a duty, an assignment to 
make a public address. All commanders in Continental 
United States must be prepared to accept themselves or to 
assign promptly and cheerfully suitable speakers on request 
at functions sponsored by reputable and public spirited bodies, 
and which will promote public interest in the Army. | 

Data and information on current War Department policies 
and problems may be had on request to the Bureau of Public 
Relations, War Department. 

Requests for specific speakers not under the jurisdiction of 
the commander applied to, will be forwarded by wire to the 
War Department, attention Bureau of Public Relations. 

An extract from a letter from General Eisenhower to the 
Commanding General, Army Service Forces. 











VETERANS RETURN 
TO COLLEGE 


By 


Dr. BENJAMIN FINE 
Education Editor, The New York Times 


[This article, giving a summary of the good and bad features 
of the current college enrollment situation, will be excellent 
background for educational advisement. In many situations, it 
will be well to present this material in a group discussion with 
the men who will be separated before fall, and who expect to 
return to school. Dr. Fine’s knowledge of the college world and 
educational problems qualify him to give an overall report of 
the situation facing a veteran who plans to go to college under 


the GI Bill of Rights. | 


SSUMING the proportions of a tidal wave, returning war 

veterans are flooding American colleges and universities, 
creating the greatest educational boom in history. Virtually 
every institution of higher learning, small and large, southern 
and northern, eastern: and western, is swamped with an un- 
precedented enrollment. Colleges everywhere are forced to put 
out “Standing Room Only” signs, unable to admit the thousands 
of ex-servicemen who seek an education. 


A survey of the 600 liberal arts colleges in this country dis- 
closes a condition unparalled in the 300-year existence of 
America’s system of higher education. Almost without ex- 
ception, the big-name traditional colleges are filled to overflow- 
ing; for the most part they are turning tens of thousands of 
students away, veterans as well as civilians. Almost everywhere, 
colleges report that their peacetime peak has been passed. Many 
institutions have already closed their enrollment books for the 
June term, while even the September registration is almost 


1] 
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completed. Only in the smaller institutions does the veteran 
have a chance to enter; the civilian high school graduate of 
June may find it virtually impossible to enter any of the top- 
name colleges or universities. What the situation will be a 
year from now, when the rush to the colleges reaches its full 
strength, is unpleasant to contemplate. 


Sixty of the leading colleges and universities of the country 
report that they are either turning away qualified veterans now 
or will be forced to do so when the September term opens. 
Never before, these colleges say, not even during their rush 
days prior to Pearl Harbor, have so many students, both vet- 
erans and civilians, applied for admission. 


This is not a geographically isolated problem. The situation 
exists in every part of the country. Institutions along the 
Atlantic seaboard, throughout New England, in the Midwest, 
down South and in the Far West, all tell the same story—an 
unprecedented post-war rush to enroll. Harvard, Princeton, 
Yale, Dartmouth, ‘Columbia and similar top-name institutions 
are turning away students, both civilians and veterans, by the 
thousand. But the problem is much more serious, because in 


the past it has usually been possible to enroll in the large 
state universities. Now that avenue is closed. Almost every 
one of the Midwestern institutions—Minnesota, Michigan, In- 
diana, Wisconsin, [linois, Missouri—are filled to capacity at 
present and expect to be worse off in September. 


The sudden rush to the colleges is one of the most amazing 
post-war developments of our day. The veterans are eager to 
get their sheepskins. Why? First, of course, the government 
is paying for their education. Never before in history has the 
Federal government undertaken to subsidize the higher educa- 
tion of so many people. Under the GI Bill of Rights, any man 
or woman who has had more than ninety days service is en- 
titled to free college education. The veterans receive up to a 
maximum of four years, depending upon their length of service. 
While going to college, they get all tuition fees, up to a maxi- 
mum of $500, together with a maintenance grant of $65 if 
they are single, $90 a month if they have dependents. 


As a result, thousands of persons who could not afford to go 
to college in the past now find that the campuses are open to 
them. They are eager to take advantage of this opportunity to 
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complete their education, or to fulfill an ambition of long stand- 
ing. Many, of course, see in college a safe haven for the next 
three or four years, hoping that by the time they get out they 
can get a better job. For the most part, though, the veterans 
are serious. Early reports from America’s colleges and univer- 
sities indicate that the ex-servicemen are getting better grades 
and doing higher scholastic work than the civilian students. 


At present more than 250,000 veterans are on the nation’s 
campuses. The number is growing daily. By fall the total will 
exceed 750,000, and within a year it is expected to reach 
1,000,000. Not even the most optimistic educators had believed 
the veterans would return in such large numbers. By fall more 
than half of all students in our colleges will be veterans. By 
the spring of 1947 the percentage will be much higher. Veterans 
are applying for college at the rate of almost 10,000 a day. The 
Veterans Administration is simply swamped with applications, 
and has had to add a substantial number of employees to keep 
up with the demand. 


A tremendous backlog of veterans has accumulated, which 
will add to the jam already evident. On March first the 


Veterans Administration had approved the applications of 
500,000 men who had not yet entered college. The applica- 
tions are reaching a rate of nearly 350,000 a month. Dr. Francis 
J. Brown, consultant for the American Council on Education, 
estimates that a minimum of 4,000,000 veterans will take ad- 
vantage of the GI educational benefits during the next five years. 
No wonder the colleges are worried! 


Every possible attempt is being made by the colleges and 
universities to find space for the veterans. Housing is the 
number one problem. There isn’t any room for the students 
to live, either on the campus or in the community itself. Many 
colleges have called upon the American Legion, the Chamber of 
Commerce, the newspapers and the citizens generally to help 
find living quarters for the men. All types of emergency houses 
have been constructed. Hundreds of trailers dot the campuses, 
giving a gypsy air to the traditionally serene college grounds. 
Quonset huts are springing up everywhere. War factories are 
being dismantled and brought to the campuses. The existing 
dormitories and fraternity houses are made to serve double 
their normal capacities. 
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To complicate the picture, forty per cent of the veterans re- 
turning to college are married. Within a year the colleges may 
have to cope with 400,000 married veterans. Never before has 
any such condition existed. Only a mere handful of students 
were married during normal times. Now, the veterans are 
coming to the campuses with their wives and children. The 
implications are both fantastic and staggering to the college 
officials. The entire concept of higher education has abruptly 
changed. Wives and children are now the normal part of the 
campus life. Many colleges provide special nursery centers for 
the children and give wives tuition-free courses. Makeshift 
arrangements have been found necessary. Dormitories and 
fraternities are being transformed into living units for the 
married veterans. 


All kinds of devices are used to find space. A corps of “hous- 
ing scouts,” wives of faculty members, recently instituted a city- 
wide, doorbell ringing campaign to find accommodations for 
married service men returning to Columbia University. The 
faculty wives subdivided the city into districts, with each mem- 
ber responsible for keeping in touch with apartment house 
superintendents, renting agents and other sources in her as- 
signed area. An active squadron of fifty faculty wives is to be 
maintained to cover every possible scource of living quarters 
for the hundreds of married veterans going to Columbia. Four- 
teen married veterans are living in a twenty-room historic man- 
sion in Irvington-on-Hudson. Originally the property of Col- 
onel James Alexander Hamilton, the son of Alexander Hamilton, 
this 70-acre estate will be utilized for the duration of the emer- 
gency. Three floors of the house, containing two-room suites 
on one floor and room and bath arrangements on another, will 
be occupied as individual living quarters. The veterans will 
also have use of the original library, a large lounge, central hall, 
serving pantry, dining room and kitchen for cooperative cooking 
and serving. The property is within commuting distance of the 
Morningside Heights campus. 


Rhode Island State College has secured eighty Quonset huts, 
half of them to be reserved for married veterans. Two families 
are to be housed in each hut; eleven single veterans are ac- 
commodated in the huts. Colgate University has remodeled 
a dormitory, capable of holding one hundred men, into apart- 
ments for thirty couples. The University of Minnesota has 
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brought to its campus trailers and prefabricated houses. The 
large stadium, installed for the Army Air Forces, is being re- 
modeled for students. Work has been started on a $2,000,000 
apartment hotel at Northwestern University to provide housing 
for students and faculty, but it will not be ready until January 
1947, 


Syracuse University, swamped with applications from veterans 
and civilians, finds itself unable to accept more than a fraction 
of the candidates. One hundred and seventy-five trailers ob- 
tained from Federal housing centers have been brought to the 
campus, as well as 25 two-family demountable houses. Yale 
University, flooded with applications pouring in from all over 
the country, is facing one of its greatest problems in its 245-year 
history. Thousands of veterans, single and married, are apply- 
ing; a special backlog of 4,000 former students exists, and these 
must be admitted before any of the others can enter. By 
doubling up on undergraduate facilities, the university will 
expand its housing by 25 per cent for the fall term; but this 
will not solve the problem of the married veterans. Yale has 
converted nineteen buildings—former dormitories, private 
dwellings and fraternity houses—into multiple dwelling units 
for the veterans and their families. The college is installing 
100 Quonset huts, but even these buildings will do little more 
than take care of a small percentage who wish to enter. 


“Unless the prospect of housing the married veterans becomes 
brighter in the next few months, it seems almost inevitable that 
many will be unable to take advantage at Yale of their educa- 
tional privileges under the GI Bill of Rights,” the University 
warns. 


Veterans are living in attics, in basements, in gymnasiums, in 
pup tents. Visit a college campus today and you will not recog- 
nize the old place. Eyen the traditional institutions are going 
all out to meet the present unprecedented emergency. In 
some instances, college presidents are giving up their homes 
for the veterans. 


Housing is only part of the story. Actuaily, there are not 
enough colleges in this country today to take care of all those 
who wish to enter. Every important college or university is 
now turning away competent students. The University of Notre 
Dame has turned away 500 veterans and expects to turn away 
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another 1,000 this fall. More than 3,000 applicants have been 
turned away at Ohio State University. Only a small fraction 
of the thousands who apply to Columbia can be accepted. 
New York University has closed its day schools of liberal arts, 
its school of engineering and school of commerce. Temple Uni- 
versity rejected 900 students in February and expects to turn 
away 2,500 in September. Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology receives 3,000 inquiries a week, the Harvard School of 
Business Administration answers 1,300 weekly requests from 
would-be students, and the University of Pennsylvania gets 
1,000 inquiries daily. 


“We are working our heads off to solve the problems of over- 
crowding,” President Robert C. Clothier of Rutgers University 
observes. 


For the time being the smaller colleges, especially those in 
rural areas in the South and West, have room for students. 
Perhaps another 10,000 veterans can be accepted by these insti- 
tutions—far from enough to meet the needs of an estimated 
500,000 who will seek to enter this fall. Many veterans who are 
ready to go to any college are unaware of existing. vacancies. 
The Veterans Administration and the college associations are 
cooperating to establish a central agency where this information 
may be obtained. That the need exists for this type of service 
is obvious. It would take but little effort to get the data from 
the colleges and discover where vacancies still exist. 


Among the colleges that do not expect to reach capacity this 
fall are Chico State College, California; Yankton College, South 
Dakota; Jamestown College, North Dakota; Lincoln Memorial 
University, Tennessee; Lamburth College, Tennessee; South- 
eastern Louisiana College, Louisiana; Transylvania College, 
Kentucky; Athens College, Alabama; York College, Nebraska; 
Upper Iowa University; Parsons College, Iowa; Salem College, 
West Virginia; Washington and Lee, Virginia; Wofford College, 
South Carolina; The Citadel, South Carolina; Oglethorpe Uni- 
versity, Georgia; Providence College, Rhode Island; Carroll 
College, Wisconsin; Taylor University, Indiana; Shurtleff Col- 
lege, Illinois; Eastern New Mexico College; Langston University, 
Oklahoma; Luther College, Iowa, and Texas Wesleyan College, 
Texas. 


When the small colleges fill to capacity as they will before 
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the fall term gets underway, what then? Watch out for quack, 
fly-by-night schools and colleges, ready to spring up in all parts 
of the country. With 1,000,000 veterans expected to enter the 
colleges, this will mean an annual Federal subsidy of $500.- 
000,000. It is this money that the unscrupulous promoters and 
racketeers would like to tap. Many fly-by-night schools have 
been established to mulct the unwary veterans. Many more will 
be established during the coming months, ready to pounce on 
the unaware veterans. 


Veterans should not be mislead by fancy promises from these 
quack institutions. It would be far better to wait a term, if 
necessary, to get into a good college than to enter a second-rate ' 
one. However, the best bet today for the veterans is to apply 
to the smaller colleges and universities. There are many 
throughout the country that still welcome students; perhaps 
they do not have the prestige of Harvard or Yale, but they can 
provide excellent training. 


Even though the colleges and universities are overcrowded, 
they recognize their obligation to the returning veteran. The 
veteran receives priority in most institutions. This is particu- 


larly true of the veteran who is returning to the college that he 
attended before entering the Army. 


What can be done to help the veteran who wants to go to 
college? Perhaps the step taken by New York State might be 
followed elsewhere. Recently, Governor Thomas E. Dewey 
called a conference of the 87 college presidents of the state, to 
determine what could be done. Out of the conference came a 
comprehensive picture of what lies ahead for education, both 
for veterans and civilians. During the peak peacetime years 
New York State colleges enrolled 100,000 students. Governor 
Dewey insisted that in September the colleges must make room 
for 200,000—an increase of 100 per cent. 


The State’s colleges and universities agreed that they would 
not let the veteran down. Double sessions are to be instituted 
in some instances. Classrooms are to be placed on morning and 
afternoon shifts. Saturday teaching will be introduced. Barracks 
and Quonset huts will dot the campuses. New instructors 
will be found. Every possible device is to be employed to meet 
the demands of the returning veterans. The colleges are to 
operate large military camps that have been declared surplus 
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property. Existing military establishments will provide room 
for thousands of veterans. 


Another suggestion now being considered by the colleges is 
that of establishing extension centers in many parts of the 
State. The institutions in the large cities plan to set up branches 
in neighborhood communities, utilizing high school buildings, 
lofts, or whatever structures can be obtained. 


College heads feel that this:is an emergency problem, that the 
peak will be reached in another year. However, from all indi- 
cations, the rush to the colleges will continue for at least two 
years, maybe longer. The peak year will probably come in 
1947-48, when most of the veterans will have been demobilized. 


What is the solution? I believe that a central agency should 
be established which can direct the prospective student to the 
institution where vacancies exist. Not every veteran can get into 
a big-name institution. Many are not content to enter one of the 
lesser-known colleges. A central agency can prove of service 
to the veteran as well as the college. 


American educators are cooperative. They are aware that 
they face an acute emergency. Returning veterans have reason 
to be encouraged by that fact. American colleges and univer- 
sities are as ready to go all out during the present peace emer- 
gency as they did during the war emergency period. 


TD 














COMMUNITY RELATIONS 
THAT WORK 


By 


CAPTAIN W. CARROLL TORNROTH 


Transportation Corps 


AST year the public relations officer of the Hampton Roads 

Port of Embarkation, an installation located in the Nor- 
folk-Newport News area of southern Virginia, was confronted 
with an abnormal situation. Soon thousands of returning vet- 
erans would arrive at the port, taxing communications and 
transportation facilities to the utmost. There would be further 
congestion, caused by relatives, friends and wives attempting to 
visit returnees or to seek information concerning their arrival. 
An expanded program for entertaining the incoming troops was 
necessary. If the Army was to fulfil! its assignment, it would 
need help from the people living in nearby communities. Close 
cooperation and understanding between the Army and _ the 
people was needed. 

The first step in bringing about cooperation between the 
residents of Norfolk and the Army was the formation of a 
council known as the Army Public Relations Council of the 
City of Norfolk. It was established as an official body under 
Section 15 of the Norfolk City Charter of 1918. Its mission is 
(1) to promote understanding between the Army and the 
civilian population, (2) to promote cooperation and coordina- 
tion in joint Army and civilian activities, (3) to act in an ad- 
visory capacity in all matters pertaining to relations between 
Army personnel and the people of the Norfolk area and (4) 
to assist the Army in keeping the public informed. The Coun- 
cil is composed of 15 members. Ex-officio members include 
the public relations officer at the Norfolk Army Base, the city 
manager and the chief of police. The remaining 12 members 
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are appointed by the city council to serve without compensation 
until six months after the termination of the war. Vacancies 
are filled by the City Council of Norfolk for the unexpired term. 


Representative and influential men in the Norfolk area were 
selected by the Army commander and the city manager to com- 
prise the membership of the APRC of Norfolk. The council 
included the state port authority, superintendent of schools, 
veterans bureau director, Federal Housing Authority director, 
president of the chamber of commerce, a bank president, an 
officer of the transit company, chairman of the American Legion 
Council, head of the USO, editors of leading newspapers and a 
representative of a radio station. AJ] members were carefully 
selected for their scope of general business contact, their in- 
fluence and acceptability in the community. Success depended 
directly upon the type of men selected; and the council was 
tailored to fit Army needs. 


The APRC was not formed overnight. Many conferences 
took place among Army personnel, representatives of the city, 
and business civic leaders. The emergency caused by some 
75,000 veterans returning from overseas bases every month 
through HRPE installations brought the matter to the fore, and 
immediate action was taken in organizing the council. 


Gaining the respect, good will, and support of the civilian 
population of Norfolk and Newport News was the objective. 
This particular area has long been associated with ships and 
shipbuilding yards. Tidewater Virginia is the home base of 
the Atlantic Fleet of the U. S. Navy, with headquarters of the 
fifth Naval District located in Norfolk. From the early days 
of our history, this port has had a colorful naval and marine 
background. Its location at the mouth of the James River and 
the lower end of the Chesapeake Bay gives it a strictly marine 
outlook. Army personnel and Army customs were new to the 
area. The few thousand soldiers doing the Army’s important 
job at Hampton Roads were overshadowed by some 160,000 
sailors. 


At the first meeting of the APRC, held at the Norfolk Army 
Base Officer’s ‘Club, the council members met the base com- 
mandant and the port commander. The council undertook to 
advise the Army public relations officer on all matters per- 
taining to the betterment of relations between the Army and 
the public, to provide publicity and other available facilities 
necessary for successful solution of Army problems and to re- 
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port on public reaction and opinion on existing and new Army 
procedures and activities. 


Upon learning of the possible congestion of transportation 
and communication facilities in and near the port, owing to the 
arrival of thousands of troops each month, the council sug- 
gested widespread use of radio and newspapers through com- 
mercial advertisers. Each council member agreed to contact 
business men regarding the use of Army public relations 
material in their advertisements. Newspaper members of the 
council published a series of editorials, features and néws stories 
and radio stations used spot announcements. All in all, more 
than 8,000 lines of free advertising were published in Norfolk 
alone in a three-months period. A pictorial editorial appeared 
once each month in each of the four local newspapers and at 
least five radio announcements went on the air each day. The 
railroads, without solicitation, requested the public to stay off 
trains unless travel was really necessary. This civilian support 
eliminated most of the congestion at the port of embarkation, 
for the people realized the importance of clear communications 
and transportation lines as a requisite to speeding the home- 
coming of their men. 

The port provost marshal showed his interest in the council’s 
activities and arranged a tour of the port facilities. During this 
visit, the chief of police and the city manager, both members 
of the APRC, were given an orientation on Army security regu- 
lations. Cooperation between the city police force and the 
Army provost marshal was developed by this meeting and from 
this time on there were no soldiers booked by the city police 
prior to joint Army and city investigation of each incident. 

Inadequate entertainment for the many Negro soldiers in 
this southern area was another problem. Newspaper repre- 
sentatives of the council published feature stories lauding the 
mission and accomplishments of the Negro soldier in the 
vicinity and overseas. USO members of the council followed 
up this action by supplying additional tickets to the USO sport- 
ing centers. Entire companies were invited to attend events. 
This additional entertainment, coupled with increased activi- 
ties at the USO, provided four nights of free entertainment 
each week. The public, realizing the need for these troops in 
the area, cooperated to the fullest extent in aiding the Army 
to fulfill its mission. 


On many occasions, military personnel had the opportunity 
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to show their appreciation of the work done by the APRC. 
Whenever the Army could cooperate, it did. During the Nor- 
folk United War Fund Drive, the public relations officer gave 
two five-minute radio talks each week. Working through the 
council, the office frequently supplied speakers for various 
civic functions and meetings. There was rarely a civic ceremony 
that did not have military participation and the HRPE band 
played on various civic programs. 


To further the spirit of community goodwill, one company 
from the base was called the Norfolk Company and the name 
of the 2d WAC Company was informally changed to the Nor- 
folk WAC Detachment. Gradually the people in the area 
took pride in having these small Army groups named after 
their city and considered them their own. 


Traffic safety was another subject dealt with by the APRC. 
There had been complaints that military traffic from a gate 
facing a residential area was a hazard to children. The matter 
was presented to the council to determine the validity of the 
complaint and what action should be taken. The council 
referred the matter to the port provost marshal for survey and 
the necessary action. As a result, the gate was used only for 
one-way traffic, and during periods of heavy flow, MPs policed 
the approach. This action resulted in a better feeling on the 
part of the local residents, who regarded the Army MP as a 
personal benefactor. 

There was one mistake in organizing the Norfolk APRC. 
The failure to include the regional head of the American Red 
Cross, though unintentional, was a serious oversight. The Red 
Cross is one agency that continually maintains close liaison 
_between the Army and the public, and it should have been in- 
cluded. It would also have been wise to include a representa- 
tive of the clergy. 


The Army Public Relations Council also provides the PRO 
with technically skilled personnel heretofore unavailable to 
him. For instance, when a member of the council advises the 
use of newspaper media for publicity, newspaper members 
of the council invariably suggest the type of article to be .writ- 
ten and offer the services of their editorial staff to do the 
writing. When the council suggested that certain contacts be 
made, members were picked to make them, thereby saving 
the PRO hours taken up in visits. 

In one particular case, the council at Norfolk even acted 
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as a money raising agent. Members agreed that a fund should 
be set up for the purpose of providing Christmas presents, 
refreshments and decorations for veterans returning through 
the port throughout Christmas week. In order to facilitate 
purchasing the necessary items, the chairman underwrote the 
sum of $2,000, giving his check to the “Returning Veterans 
Christmas Fund” for this amount. 

The Army Public Relations Council of Norfolk was more 
than an excellent wartime measure. Good community rela- 
tions are truly vital and important in peacetime. Communities 
will tolerate many things during a war period that they will not 
overlook in peacetime. Therefore, liaison with the community 
is mandatory. Through such a program the ultimate goal of 
community public relations can be reached—building lasting 
public confidence, cooperation and goodwill. 


AID 





HONORING OLD TIMERS 


Business concerns know that honoring the length of service 
of employees has a high morale value. Why don’t Army units 
and organizations do likewise? 

For the past several years the Carlisle Chamber of Commerce, 
at its annual dinner meeting, has honored men and women 
who have been employed in the same institutions for 15 years 
or more. In this Pennsylvania town of 14,000, there are 846 
men and women who have served with the same organization 
for 15 years or more (15 with 50 years or more, 46 with 40 
years or more, 77 with 30 years or more, and 400 with 20 
years or more). Employers include the post office and schools, 
manufacturing concerns, banks, newspapers and service busi- 
nesses. 

Do any Army units or organizations follow the practice of 
periodically honoring soldiers who have been in the service 
for a considerable length of time? THE DicEest would like to 
know. 








RADIO PLATTERS--TROOP 
INFORMATION TOOLS 


By 


Masor J. PARKER WHEATLEY 


Signal Corps 


ADIO calls them platters but many I&E officers call them 

godsends. By any name, electrical transcriptions of Amer- 
ica’s leading public service radio programs can make troop in- 
formation hours and off-duty education classes more interesting 
and effective. How can I&E officers get the platters? How can 
they best be used? 


Overseas I&E officers can get platters from AFR Stations or 
sound systems which receive weekly AFRS units. In the United 
States, [XE officers in specified hospitals receive a special AFRS 
Domestic Hospital Unit which includes the public service plat- 
ters. But such platters are not available to posts, camps, and 
stations in the ZI. In the States, therefore, transcriptions must 
be secured direct from the domestic networks or stations, or 
from program sponsors. Most often it will be simpler to order 
off-the-line recordings. Half-hour transcriptions will cost ap- 
proximately nine dollars each anywhere in the United States. 

American public service programs can be heard directly off 
the air in the States, of course, but they are seldom broadcast 
at times which fit duty-time I&E needs. For example, 13 of 22 
programs listed in the table which follows are broadcast either 
on Saturdays or Sundays. Only two discussion series are broad- 
cast at night on normal duty days, the American Forum of the 
Air on Tuesdays, and America’s Town Meeting of the Air on 
Thursdays. Off-duty discussion groups or education classes 
could be built around these particular programs. These in- 
stances are the exception, however; so platters and playback 
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units provide the most convenient method for using radio pro- 
grams for troop information. 


What is on the platters? Twenty-two dramatized representa- 
tive domestic discussions and documentary radio series are listed 
in this article. Eight are discussions of various types. All are 
leading American public service programs. Many other excel- 
lent programs exist, of course, but must be discovered, usually 
on local stations, if in the States. Many individual selections 
from these series are used as AFRS programs. All are available 
by one means or another in the United States. Alert I&E officers 
will want to discuss radio needs with radio station personnel, 
either at home or overseas. If it is possible to coordinate [&E 
activities with actual station broadcasts, there is no problem. ’ 
Otherwise, the platter’s the thing. 


How can platters best be used? If they are procured from 
networks or stations in the States, they become permanent prop- 
erty. Permission to use non-appropriated funds for these pur- 
chases would have to be obtained. Most AFRS troop informa- 
tion transcriptions, whether sent to AFR Stations overseas or 
to domestic service hospitals, likewise can be retained. 


AFRS programs particularly adapted for troop information 
uses are distributed in the Basic Information Library, and re- 
main with each AFR Station overseas, and in each authorized 
domestic service hospital. These programs include speeches 
by members of the government, AFRS original programs of 
special interest to military personnel, and outstanding civilian 
discussion programs. The latter are released in the AFRS series 
titled Our Foreign Policy and Heard At Home. Transcriptions 
in these two series, therefore, are available when and as needed 
for use on play-back units, in addition to being broadcast on 
AFR Stations or sound systems overseas, and over service 
hospital radio systems in the States. 

The two AFRS troop information dramatic series, This Is 
The Story and Science Magazine of the Air, are sent overseas 
in the regular AFRS entertainment units, and are circulated 
from station to station. If an I&E officer wishes to use a tran- 
scription of one of these programs, he must arrange to with- 
draw it from the AFR Station during the week the entire unit 
remains at that radio station. As an exception, however, pro- 
grams in these two series sent to U. S. service hospitals remain 
in their permanent transcription libraries. 

A research study by the [&E Division has indicated that radio 
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transcriptions as a prelude to troop information hours are “very 
interesting” or “fairly interesting” to roughly 95 per cent of the 
representative men surveyed. Four out of five men surveyed 
wanted to have more of them used at troop information meet- 
ings. The programs were from 15 to 2014 minutes long, and 
nearly all men thought the programs were either too short or 
about the right length. Only one man in fifty thought they 
were too long. These findings suggest that AFRS half-hour 
programs would sustain interest if applicable to the subjects be- 
ing discussed. They could be reproduced without closing an- 
nouncements and theme music, which would save approximately 
a minute and a half. If recordings are procured locally in the 
United States, particularly discussion programs, the first fifteen 
minutes of these might serve to introduce prepared talks and 
stimulate later discussion. Experimentation can determine the 
most effective use of transcriptions. For example, programs 
could be faded when they no longer hold interest, or faded at 
dramatic points which would lead to discussion. In short, the 
use of transcriptions should fit the local needs. 


I&E officers in the United States may secure a convenient aid 
in selecting domestic broadcasts by requesting copies of the 
bulletin Radio Programs for Siudent Listening from the Federal 
Radio Education Committee, US Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D.C. This publication lists network series of all types, in- 
cluding musical and talk programs not included in the limited 
table in this article. 

‘Local broadcast time for all network shows should be checked 
against the time schedules printed here, since local outlet 
broadcasts may vary from the original time of network broad- 
casts. Public service program schedules may be secured from 
the network headquarters or local outiet. AFR Stations over- 
seas also receive a complete list of all programs, with brief 
descriptions, in each weekly unit. The I&E officer can plan his 
use of the week’s programs by regularly consulting with the 
station operator on available features. 


If regular broadcasts on the air or on platters do not meet 
particular needs, printed copies or transcripts of some important 
programs are available. In fact, some transcripts are supple- 
mented by charts and bibliographies, as in the case of the 
University of Chicago Round Table and America’s Town Meet- 
ing of the Air. The latter program also distributes discussion 
guides in advance of broadcasts. Transcripts can be secured 











BROADCAST IN U. S. 


Series 


AFRS USE IN 
SERIES INDICATED 





Network or Sta- 
tion Originating 


Time Originated 


Printed copies 
available 


by 
AFRS Shortwave 
Service 


Overseas 
AFR Stations 
Overseas 

Ss. 
Hospitals 


U. 





DISCUSSIONS 
American Forum 
of the Air 


Open Hearing 
Town Meeting of 
the Air 


Our Foreign Policy 


Reviewing Stand 
Invitation to 
Learning 
People’s Platform 


University of Chi- 
cago Round Table 


DRAMATIZATIONS 
Yours Sincerely 
(American-British 
exchange) 


The National Hour 
(reconversion 
problems) 


Exploring the 
Unknown (science 
in practice) 


The Eternal Light 
(persons and places 
in Jewish history) 


Pacific Story 

(historical develop- 
ments in Far East 
and effect on U.S.) 


Cavalcade of 
America 


New World’s 
A’Coming (inter- 
cultural problems) 


March of Science 


This Living World 
(dramas of cur- 
rent events) 
Tales from Far and 
Near (modern and 
classical literature) 


The World’s 
Great Novels 
Columbia 
Workshop 
Veterans’ Advisor 


American Portrait 


MBS 
CBS 
ABC 
NBC 
MBS 
CBS 
CBS 


NBC 


Tue 
Tue 

Thu 
Sat 
Sun 
Sun 


Sun 


Sun 


2130 
2230 
2030 
1900 
1130 
1200 
1300 


1330 


AND DOCUMENTARIES 


CBS 


Sun 


1230 


No 


(This Is The Story and 
Science Magazine of the Air) 


(Science Magazine of the Air) 


vrais Is The Story and 
Science Magazine of the Air) 


(This Is The Story and 
Science Magazine of the Air) 


(This Is The Story) 
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upon request, according to instructions usually announced at the 
end of the original broadcast in the United States. 


In addition to using radio programs in troop information 
hours and off-duty education classes, I&E officers can help 
achieve current objectives by audience-building activities. 
Whether overseas or in the States, schedules of useful programs 
should be prominently posted. Camp newspapers should carry 
complete radio schedules of AFR Stations and appropriate do- 
mestic programs. AFR Stations and sound systems overseas 
should (and often do) schedule spot announcements about 
troop information programs, particularly the timely discussion 
features. Other well-known publicity and promotion devices 
should be used. The I&E officer can be an account executive 
for radio programs which serve best to help make the American 
soldier a well-informed citizen. 


Public relations officers could be particularly helpful in build- 
ing audiences for programs useful for troop information pur- 
poses. Because of their regular contacts with networks and 
stations, they can assist I&E officers in securing platters, tran- 
scripts, and schedules. 


The impression too often held that soldiers like only songs, 
jive and comedy was effectively disproved by a survey among 
troops in the European theater in August 1945. This survey 
showed that about a third of all soldiers had heard two typical 
AFRS troop information series, and wanted to hear more of 
them. Yet these results were obtained after only four months 
broadcasting of the discussion series Heard at Home and only 
nine months broadcasting of the dramatic series This Is The 
Story prior to the survey. 

The table gives information needed by unit I&E officers to 
acquaint themselves with the rich resources of public service 
radio programs in the States, and those distributed overseas by 
AFRS. The interrelation of domestic series and AFRS selec- 
tions from them is indicated. Shortwave use of AFRS programs 
also is noted. All data, of course, is subject to changes in net- 
work schedules and AFRS releases. But the programs are 
available in some form wherever American armed forces serve. 
For most I&XE purposes, platters are the most versatile and con- 
venient troop information tools. I&E officers have only to “go 
and get ’em!” 











GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 
AS SOURCES 
OF INFORMATION 


By 


CAPTAIN JAMES R. Brown 
General Staff Corps 


HE information-education officer who does not make use 

of the vast fund of information that is made available to 
him by the various government agencies and bureaus is miss- 
ing a good thing. The government agencies ought to be in his 
first line of reference and source material. They are fre- 
quently not only the only source for certain facts but nearly 
always the most reliable and trustworthy. 


In the course of doing their work the executive branches 
of the government collect a large amount of factual informa- 
tion. Many of the departments have bureaus staffed by ex- 
perts to gather, evaluate, and select data pertinent to that 
particular executive branch. Much of this information is of 
value to the general public. In addition there is a large 
number of publications printed for special groups, such as 
farmers or small businessmen. These publications are avail- 
able to the public upon request, some free and some for sale. 
All of this material is strictly factual, unbiased, and a great 
deal of it is official. In general, the publications are excellent 
and trustworthy sources of information. They can be of real 
value to the information-education officer as sources to use in 
preparing for discussion hours or briefing meetings. 

There are various types of publications, but three are of 
particular interest to the information-education officer: peri- 
odicals, pamphlets, and books. The principal periodicals are 
issued on a monthly or weekly basis. An example of a monthly 
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publication is Agriculture in the Americas, issued by the Of- 
fice of Foreign Agriculture Relations, Department of Agricul- 
ture, which contains good information about agricultural ac- 
tivities in Central and South America. An example of a 
weekly periodical is The Department of State Bulletin, which 
contains some of the official speeches of diplomats and the 
texts of agreements and treaties entered into by the United 
States when these are made public. Government periodicals 
usually contain the latest releases and spot news, with more 
complete coverage than is given in commercial periodicals. 
They also contain articles written by experts in various fields 
on matters, of current interest. 

Pamphlets of various sizes and formats are published by 
almost every department and agency. Most of the pamphlets 
are on specific subjects, such as Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1966, 
Part-time Farming, published by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Pamphlets like these cover a narrow field but they 
usually give all the basic facts in brief form. Other pamphlets 
are on subjects of a more Seneral nature, such as The Business- 
men’s Bureau, Economic Series No. 40, published by the De- 
partment of Commerce, which discusses the department and 
how it can be of use to business men. Finally, there are pam- 
phlets published regularly to cover certain activities or events, 
such as Bulletin No. 782, Strikes in 1943, published by the 
Department of Labor. Other pamphlets are published at ir- 
regular intervals, such as State Department Publication No. 
2289, World Trade and World Peace, which is the text of a 
radio broadcast. Most pamphlets present their facts briefly 
and with sufficient clarity to make them excellent sources for 
the information-education officer who ordinarily does not have 
the time or the material necessary to make a complete study. 

The government also publishes books that can be of interest 
to information-education personnel. Some of these volumes 
are annual reports such as Report of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, 1945, which is crammed with facts about the activities of 
farmers and allied agricultural workers in the United States 
for the year covered. Another example of an exhaustive an- 
nual report is Secretary of the Treasury Annual Report on the 
State of Finances, published about the third day after Congress 
convenes in January following the close of each fiscal year. 
Another type of book published by government agencies deals 
with special subjects. These are usually rather long and give 
complete coverage of a certain limited field. Such books are 
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Census of Business, Volume 1, Retail Trade 1939, Parts I & II, 
published by the Bureau of the Census, which contains more 
data on retail trade than any other publication produced in 
this country. 

It is not possible to list all of the government agencies that 
have interesting publications, or to list all of the publications 
themselves. However, an indicative list is included to acquaint 
the reader with some of the more outstanding government 
publications and their sources. Catalogs or lists of publica- 
tions put out by each government agency are usually available 
on request from the particular agency at the address shown. 
Complete lists of all government publications for sale are 
available at the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


The Department of Agriculture publishes a great number of 
informational pamphlets and periodicals about every phase 
of agriculture. Examples of pamphlets: AIS-1, International 
Trade—Increases Demand for Farm Products; Farmers’ Bul- 
letin No. 1961, Getting Started in Farming; Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 1966, Part-time Farming; Department Bulletin No. 1466 D, 
The Farmers’ Standard of Living; and Report of the Secretary 
of Agriculture, 1944. Examples of periodicals: Agriculture in 
the Americas, issued monthly by the Office of Foreign Agricul- 
tural Relations. Subscription, 75c a year; single copy, 10c. 
Foreign Agriculture, issued monthly by the same office. Sub- 
scription, $1.00 a year; single copy, 10c. Land Policy Review, 
published quarterly by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Subscription, 30c.a year; single copy, 10c. A complete list of 
the Department of Agriculture’s publications and whether they 
are free or for sale may be obtained from the Department of 
Agriculture, Office of Information, Washington 25, D. C. 


The Department of Commerce publishes pamphlets and 
periodicals based on commercial data obtained from domestic 
and foreign markets, industries, and trade. Examples of pam- 
phlets: Economic Series No. 40, The Businessman’s Bureau, by 
Carrie Cloyes; Economic Series No. 44, Guides for the New and 
Prospective Foreign Trader; Reprint from Domestic Commerce, 
May 1945, Veterans and Small Business. Examples of period- 
icals: Domestic Commerce, issued monthly by the Department. 
Subscription $1.00 a year; single copy, 10c. Foreign Commerce, 
issued weekly by the Nepartment. Subscription, $6.00 a year; 
single copy, 15c. Survey of Current Business, issued monthly 
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by the Department. Subscription, $2.00 a year; single copy 20c. 
A list of publications may be obtained from the Department of 
Commerce, Division of Publications, Washington 25, D. C. 


The Office of Education gets out material on professions and 
trades presenting the necessary educational or professional 
qualifications and skills needed, length of training, and selected 
references. These are of particular assistance in vocational 
guidance. Examples of pamphlets: Vocational Division Bulle- 
tin No. 205, Cooperative Part-time Retail Training Programs; 
Vocational Division Bulletin No. 229, Matching Men and Farms; 
Guidance Leaflet No. 14, Pharmacy; and Guidance Leaflet No. 
16, Forestry. Information regarding publications of this agency 
can be obtained by writing to the Administrator, Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington 25, D. C. 

The Department of the Interior offers publications regarding 
public land disposal, mines, Indian affairs, national parks, US 
territories and island possessions, and similar subjects. Ex- 
amples of pamphlets: Agriculture in the Matanuska Valley, by 
Herbert C. Harrison; Answers to Questions by Servicemen 
About Land Settlement in Alaska; and General Information, 
Territory of Alaska, prepared by the Division of Territories 
and Island Possessions. Information regarding publications of 
the Department may be obtained by writing to Department 
of the Interior, Office of Information, Washington 25, D. C. 


The Department of Labor produces a number of publications 
that cover labor activities in the United States and abroad. Its 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, in particular, offers a wealth of in- 
formation on the labor market that is not obtainable else- 
where. Examples of pamphlets: Reprint No. 1561 from the 
Monthly Labor Review, Labor Conditions in Greece, August 
1943; Bulletin No. 782, Strikes in 1943; Bulletin No. 791, 
Studies of the Effects of Long Working Hours; and Reprint 
No. 1689 from the Monthly Labor Review, Postwar Planning in 
Canada, September 1944. The leading periodical of the Depart- 
ment is the Monthly Labor Review. Subscription, $3.50 a year; 
single copy, 30c. A complete list of publications is available 
from the Department of Labor, Division of Publications and 
Supplies, Washington 25, D. C. 

The State Department publishes a wealth of material dealing 
with US foreign policy, peace plans, world security plans, re- 
ports on United Nations activities, and foreign relations in gen- 
eral. It is a particularly good source for the texts of speeches 
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and papers delivered before international meetings. Examples 
of pamphlets: Treaty series 994, Treaty Between the U. S. A. 
and Mexico on Utilization of the Waters of the Colorado and 
Tijuana Rivers and of the Rio Grande; Executive Series No. 
135, Military Mission—Agreement Between the U. S. A. and 
Brazil; Publication No. 2456, Inter-American Series 28, Our 
Inter-American Policy; Publication No. 2382, Proposed Educa- 
tional and Cultural Organization of the United Nations; and 
Publication No. 2498, A Report on the International Control of 
Atomic Energy. Example of periodical: The Department of 
State Bulletin, published weekly. Subscription, $3.50 a year; 
single copy, 10c. A complete list of publications is available 
from the Department of State, Publications Division, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

The Treasury Department gets out publications concerning 
receipts and expenditures, the public debt, taxes, money, bond 
issues, and similar subjects. Examples of pamphlets: The Bret- 
ton Woods Proposals, February 15, 1945; United States Coins 
and Medals, by the Bureau of the Mint. The Treasury pub- 
lishes a mimeographed list of information materials which will 
be sent upon application to the Department of the Treasury, 
Public Relations Bureau, Washington 25, D. C. 


The Congress publishes a great many reports and documents 
that are available from the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Many of these 
can be obtained also by writing to Congressmen who are on 
committees or are directly concerned with the report in ques- 
tion. All of the public hearings by such committees as House 
Military Affairs Committee when it considered Draft Act Ex- 
tension, or the Pearl Harbor Investigation, are printed in limited 
quantities. The speeches of the President before Congress and 
such reports as those renderd by the Director of War Mobiliza- 
tion or the Director of the Office of Price Control are printed 
as pamphlets. There is no list of these available. About the 
only way that a person can obtain them when they first appear 
is from a member of the Congress. After they have been in 
print for a time they are listed by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, and offered for sale. 


The United States Army may also be considered as a source of 
information for the information-education officer. All of the 
publications produced and distributed by USAF 1 will be found 


listed in their information bulletin which may be requisitioned 
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directly from USAFI. Textbooks and education manuals such 
as the GI Round Table series may be requisitioned directly 
from the Institute at Madison 3, Wisconsin. The series of 
manuals on smail business and the series of Occupational Briefs 
may be purchased from The Superintendent of Documents. 
Other Army publications that might be of interest to the in- 
formation-education officer such as TM 28-210, The Information- 
Education Officer, or FM 101-5, Staff and Combat Orders, may 
be requisitioned through the post commander from the nearest 
Adjutant General depot. Complete directions for requisitioning 
as well as a list and index of War Department publications will 
be found in FM 21-6. 


Naval publications are listed in Nav Pers 16140, Catalogue of 
Training Publications, which may be obtained from the Navy 
Department, Bureau of Naval Personnel. This catalogue lists 
naval publications on such subjects as political geography and 
war orientation, which are of interest to the information- 
education officer. Publications desired should be ordered from 
the Bureau of Naval Personnel and the order should include 
the Nav Pers number and title for each item desired. The 
proper address would be: Bureau of Navy Personnel, United 
States Navy Department, Washington 25, D. C. 


How does a person get these government publications? Are 
they for sale, or are they given away? All government publi- 
cations that are for sale—and that includes most of those 
printed—are listed and sold by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
The Superintendent publishes lists or catalogs of all publica- 
tions for sale under subject headings, such as “Forestry,” and 
these catalogs are free. He also publishes the Monthly Catalog 
of United States Public Documents at $1] a year, an index to all 
of the catalogs that are in print. 


Whenever a publication is to be purchased, the letter and 
remittance should be sent directly to the Superintendent of 
Documents. Do not write or send money to the originating 
agency. For example, if you want to subscribe to the monthly 
Survey of Current Business, of the Department of Commerce, 
you would send the subscription price of $2.00 for one year 
directly to the Superintendent of Documents, not to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. This method is followed when any gov- 
ernment publication is purchased. The purchase order or 
letter and the money are sent directly to the Superintendent of 
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Dociiments, and never to the agency producing the publication. 

Some government publications are free. They may be ob- 
tained directly from the agency that produces thenr without 
reference to anybody else. For example, State Department Pub- 
lication No. 2306, The Place of Bretton Woods in Economic 
Collective Security, was produced and distributed free by the 
Department of State as long as the supply lasted. There are 
many others that are similarly produced and distributed. The 
important thing to remember is that virtually all free publica- 
tions are given away by the agency that produces them and not 
by the Government Printing Office. If this fact is kept in 
mind much needless correspondence will be avoided. 

Lists obtained from the Government Printing Office cannot 
be kept up to date owing to the tremendous volume of publi- 
cations. Just because a publication is listed for sale in a GPO 
catalog does not mean that you are certain to get it upon or- 
dering. Although lists are revised frequently, the items are 
sometimes exhausted between issues of lists. 

Most government agencies are very jarge and their clerical 
staffs are numerous. All of them are willing and anxious to 
help, but in order to do so they must have exact requests. A 
clerk in Washington cannot know whai you meant to write nor 


can he be expected to decipher difficult handwriting. There- 
fore when you order publications either from a department or 
from the Superintendent of Documents, be sure that you give 
all the facts, such as publication number, the exact title, and 
your complete name and address. If possible, typewrite your 


request. 




























Information...For the Asking 





Q. 





The May DIGEST mentions as an instance of faulty PRO 
technique, “insistence on credit lines other than those 
presently authorized”. What credit lines are authorized at 
present? 


A. All releases should be credited to the public relations office 
of the installation and should not credit the story or photo- 
graph to an individual. The release also should give both 
the address and telephone number of the issuing office. 

If the Signal Corps takes a picture for a PRO, the picture 
should carry the credit line “Official U. S. Army Signal 
Corps Photo.” If personnel of the public relations office— 
not Signal Corps personnel—make the picture, the credit 
line “Official U. S. Army Photo” should be used, including 
the issuing public relations office designation. Do not in- 
clude such phrases as “watch your credit!” 

It is contrary to policy to have releases signed by PRO’s. 
The term “Public Relations Office—(installation, address 

_ and phone number)—” should head all releases. By-lines 
are taboo except in camp publications. 

Source: Policy Book for Public Relations Officers. 


Is the present Army Talk material considered adequate for 
use in officer TIP discussion group hours? 













A. The basic material covered in Army Talk is entirely ade- 
quate for officer discussion use. A large amount of compe- 
tent research has gone into the preparation of these pam- 
phlets. Moreover, they are so broad in scope and contain 
so much factual material that they will be useful to all 
types of personnel in the service. It is conceded that a 
different manner of approach or presentation may be neces- 
sary in dealing with a group composed entirely of officers. 


Q. What are the plans for the future of Newsmap and GI 
Roundtable? 

A. The GI Roundtable and Newsmap are to be discontinued 

eventually. The field will be informed of the date of dis- 

continuance in the columns of ARMY INFORMATION 

DIGEST, . 
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HOW L&L HANDLES 
CONGRESSIONAL MAIL 


By 


CoLONEL MARSHALL E. NEWTON 
General Staff Corps 


HE Legislative and Liaison Division is a War Department 
Special Staff Division charged with general supervision 
over the preparation and processing of legislation proposed by 
or which may affect the War Department. The Correspondence 
Branch of that Division handles Congressional correspondence. 
Our branch’s mission is described officially by the statement 
that “All official correspondence from Members of Congress 
(with the exception of routine matters within the purview of 
existing policies) will be coordinated through the Legislative 
and Liaison Division in order to avoid conflicting, inconsistent, 
or unauthorized replies being made to Members of Congress by 
various War Department agencies, departments, or commands.” 


One of our officers describes our job as “trying to sweep up 
a room full of feathers'in a windstorm.” That describes the 
unceasing flow of mail which passes through this branch and 
our efforts to stay on top of it. Daily we receive an average of 
125 to 150 letters from Members of Congress, divided about 
equally between “front office” and regular cases. Front office 
letters are those addressed to the Chief of Staff, Secretary of 
War or other top officials of the War Department. Regular 
cases are those sent directly to this Division or addressed merely 
“War Department.” 


We strive to provide an answer or an acknowledgment to 
every letter in twenty-four hours. Naturally, our batting average 
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is not 1000. Even with all the available data, assembled over 
a period of months, many letters must be referred to other War 
Department divisions for information, and it may even be 
necessary to go overseas. 

Our letters cover every conceivable subject from the most 
trival to those involving major policies at the highest level of 
the War Department. We are authorized direct and informal 
communication with all War Department agencies for the pur- 
pose of obtaining necessary information, and in the interest 
of speed we try to go direct to the office which has the informa- 
tion that will answer the Congressman’s question. If the ques- 
tion is technical or requires much research, we may ask the War 
Department office which has the information to prepare the 
reply. 

A majority of the letters sent to us by Members of Congress 
inclose a communication they have received from some con- 
stituent who wants an authoritative answer. These may be like 
the lady who said, “I am one of the thousands of women wait- 
ing for the return of my husband.” 

In that case we keep our comment to ourselves and tell the 
Congressman, and through him the anxious wife, the details 
of the Army’s demobilization plan. We try to keep cur, answers 
informal, and in sympathetic and friendly language explain 
the War Department’s position. We avoid military style or 
phraseology and write the letters in the first person. 

The formula we try to apply is to consider each letter as one 
written by a friend who knows nothing about the Army or its 
operation. We try to write as we would to a friend, explaining 
in simple language the policies and reasons for those policies. 


It is sufficient in a military letter to say that a particular 
action is contrary to regulations. But we do not consider that 
sufficient when writing to a Member of Congress or in answering, 
through him, his constituent. We must explain the reasons why 
the action is contrary to policy. Which led a former chief of 
this branch to remark once, “There ought to be a policy that 


everyone who formulates a policy at the same time would have 
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to formulate an explanation or a justification of that policy.” 


As could be expected, a large proportion of letters we receive 
want to know when Johnny is coming home. We find out when 
he entered service from the Adjutant General’s Office and then 
explain the demobilization criteria and Johnny’s particular spot 
within those categories. Another large volume concerns the 
status of hardship or dependency discharge applications. Some- 
times the applications themselves are sent to us. We process 
them to the Adjutant General’s Office, acknowledge the letter, 
and ask for a final report when the case is decided and then 
send a final letter to the Congressman. 

Recently we received a letter forwarded in all seriousness by 
a member of Congress from a constituent who wanted the Air 
Forces to drop several tons of hay on his snowbound farm. The 
farmer explained the plane would not need to stop but could 
open its “boom doors and just say booms away.” 

How do we handle such a letter? We take the Air Forces re- 
commendation. 

Then there was the Southern lady who wanted a list of all 
officers of the Army with their home addresses, and decorations. 
When The Adjutant General told her that it could not be 
furnished she offered to compile it herself. In explaining that 
the files could not be made available to the public the letter 
she received mentioned that only trusted employees of the War 
Department have access to such files. 

Considering her honor impugned, the indignant lady then took 
her request to her Senator and told him that her integrity was 
just as good as the Secretary of War’s. We had tactfully to ex- 
plain that refusal to make the files available was not intended 
as any affront to her personal integrity. 

Another constituent tried to buy a boat and had difficulty. 
Of course, the Army does not sell surplus equipment. War 
Assets Corporation handles that, but we received a letter de- 
manding a list of all the boats of a particular size, owned by 
the Army, together with their locations. We supplied it. Some 
unrecognized hero in ASF Headquarters sweated out that cam- 
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paign, and came up with a neatly typed list which went to the 
Congressman. 

I don’t mean to imply that our correspondence is trivial or 
senseless. Most of the constituents are honestly seeking infor- 
mation and their Congressmen are trying to help them. We too 
try to help. 

For instance, we receive a letter that a soldier has not written 
home for several months and it is feared that he is sick or hurt. 
We check casualty reports, and the Adjutant General’s Office has 
a procedure for notifying overseas commanders to tell soldiers 
to write home. First we try those means. If they do not succeed, 
we will send an airmail letter overseas requesting full informa- 
tion on the man’s status and why he does not write home. 

We have also written overseas to learn about the mess of a 
particular unit when repeated complaints are received by some 
mother who transfers her worries to the desk of her Congres- 
sional representative. We know the answer before we write, but 
we get a report. We receive the menu and usually it comes down 
to the fact of individual dislikes and a normal tendency to 
grouse, which families at home cannot understand. 

‘Lads who stir up trouble for us are the ones who write home 
tall tales in an effort to stimulate more letters or perhaps out 
of sheer devilment. We had one case for instance in which a 
soldier stationed overseas wrote a lurid account of his hospital- 
ization and operation to his wife. She became excited, wrote her 
Congressman, and he asked for a report. We wired to theater 
on that one and got back an answer the lad had never even 
been in a hospital but was present for duty daily. Now the wife 
will not believe us and wants some additional proof. What do 
we do? We write to the commanding officer, explaining the 
situation and await an answer from him, which will be trans- 
mitted to the wife. 

Irresponsible radio commentators and newspaper reporters, 
who have rushed into circulation rumors or half truths provide . 
plenty of correspondence. Let a wild story issue over the radio 
or the newspapers and the public demands action from Con- 
gress. The Congressmen, without specific information, can only 
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refer the matter to the War Department. If we are fortunate, 
the answer is at hand and it is then only a question of providing 
an answer to the inquiries which have piled up. 

But sometimes we do not have the facts. Then we must go to 
the field. Thousands of dollars have been spent tracking down 
baseless reports of destruction of property by the Army. Endless 
man hours have been consumed in disproving these reports, but 
though we may be morally sure of the ultimate answer we can- 
not reply with a generality and must get the facts. 

Except for scattered and inconsequential instances, every 
report of destruction of property has failed to stand up on in- 
vestigation. The “eye-witnesses” when asked to put their state- 
ments in affidavit form finally admit they were “ear-witnesses” 
and only heard it from a “guy who did see it.” Almost every 
report of destruction of property ends up as a tall tale which 
has developed faster than Iowa corn as a result of authorized 
destruction of unusable or condemned material, properly cer- 
tified by a salvage officer. Someone witnesses burning or dump- 
ing of such material, in a remote island in the Pacific. By the 
time the story reaches the mainland it has picked up details 
and stature until it is sometimes difficult to relate it to the 


source. 
Another type of case that causes difficulty and is difficult to 


explain to the family is the soldier who has more than sufficient 
time or points for discharge yet who does not come home and 
who ceases writing. We know from past experience that he 
probably has a girl friend overseas and does not want to come _ 
home. He may even have been discharged and have accepted 
civilian employment but has failed to notify his family. When 
the family tells the Congressman their boy is being wrongfully 
held by the Army after he is eligible for discharge and that he 
has not sent a letter for two or three months, we first check 
records here. If they indicate the man has been discharged we 
have a teletype sent to the Demobilized Records Branch in St. 
Louis to learn where and when he was discharged. But if he has 
volunteered to stay in military service overseas no eniry of that 
fact is apparent in his records here. 
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We then wire, if the case is sufficienily urgent, asking for a 
report of his status. Otherwise we address an air mail letter to 
Theater headquarters, which in turn calls for a report from the 
unit, through channels. That report will reach us in from three 
weeks to a month. Meanwhile that letter is charged against our 
backlog. Sometimes the man has been moving from unit to unit 
and when the file is returned it will have built up fourteen or 
fifteen indorsements. But, as has been remarked, the cost in 
time and money for that investigation is part of the price we 
pay. 

In some few cases legitimate complaints first reach approp- 
riate higher headquarters through a letter we have received. 
Some soldier has complained to his family who have forwarded 
it to their Congressman who in turn sends it to us. Our request 
for information will be the impetus toward corrective action. 
If the Army has made an error we do not try to conceal it. We 
admit the mistake, correct it, and explain what corrective 
measures have been taken. 

We, of course, have no command function and cannot order 
corrective action, but we have always received complete co- 
operation from the field and our request for information is 
usually sufficient to bring about an adjustment of wrongful 
practices, if they exist. 

While we as the correspondence branch, with seven officers 
and one civilian writer, handle general mail from Congress- 
men, other branches of the Division have a large volume of 
correspondence relating to their own specialties. One officer 
handles all cases relating to courtsmartial or military justice, 
the Legislative Branch handles reports called for by Congres- 
.sional Committees, and there is an officer who handles liaison 
with Federal Agencies. 

We believe that letters to Members of Congress and through 
them to their constituents contribute to public understanding 
of the Army and its problems. 


COMING 
Use of Illustrations. First of a series of practical aids to 
public relations and I&E officers. 


The Questions Men Ask 
Public Relations in the Field 
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Program for Speakers 


HE use of competent Army personnel, both military and 

civilian, as speakers before meetings and gatherings of 
civilian organizations is proving one of the Army’s most ef- 
fective approaches to securing a better understanding by 
civilian communities. 

In order better to fulfill the War Deparment’s responsibilities 
in supplying speakers for the varied groups that request co- 
operation, the War Department Bureau of Public Relations 
has established a special speakers’ section as a part of its 
liaison branch. This section, composed of officers and civilian 
employees, handles all details of requests for Army speakers 
which are addressed to the War Department. 

As a service to field installations, the speakers’ section pre- 
pared a suggested talk for Army Day, as well as other pertinent 
information which proved of use to individuals preparing 
speeches and broadcast- material. The fine reception this 
matter received, as well as its widespread use, has resulted in 
the preparation of material for distribution to all PRO’s on 
other anniversaries and special occasions. 


When a request to furnish a speaker is received from an 
established and legitimate source, it becomes the responsibility 
of the command or headquarters to see that it is promptly 
handled and that all possible cooperation is shown in filling the 
request. Public relations officers should be particularly alert 
in placing speakers to appear before local, state and regional 
meetings of the various press and radio organizations. An 
effective presentation before such groups serves a dual purpose 
in presenting a true and accurate picture of Army responsi- 
bilities to news disseminating persons as well as providing a 
personal basis for future Army public relations. 


AAF Public Relations 


In order more to effectively meet their specialized problems, 
and in line with the policy to grant further independent action 
on the part of the Army Air Forces, the following policy 
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directive for the dissemination of information by the Army 
Air Forces has been promulgated by Lt. General J. Lawton 
Collins, Director of Information, War Department: 

“a. Pursuant to the provisions of Par. 3, AR 600-700, 10 
January 1946, authority is hereby delegated to the Command- 
ing General, Army Air Forces, for the dissemination of material 
concerning the Army Air Forces under the policies established 
by the War Department. To avoid duplication, the existing 
facilities of the War Department Bureau of Public Relations, 
including the press room, will be utilized. Direct contact with 
representatives of publicity media by the Army Air Forces 
is authorized. 

“b. The Commanding General, Army Air Forces, will be 
responsible for the accuracy of information, conformity with 
security requirements, and compliance with War Department 
policies on all material released by his headquarters. Releases 
will be submitted by the Army Air Forces to the War Depart- 
ment Bureau of Public Relations for clearance in cases where 
War Department policy is unknown and where facts or policies 
for release are outside the jurisdiction of the Commanding 
General, Army Air Forces.” 


Press Relations 


Recently a large Army installation in the continental United 
States precipitated an embarrassing situation by arbitrarily 
refusing to allow a newspaperman to visit the post on the 
grounds that “he would probably write something unfavorable 
to the Army.” He did. He wrote a scorching article on this 
decision, pointing out that no security was involved and this 
action prejudged and precensored a story intended for publica- 
tion in a newspaper that traditionally had supported the Army. 

It took action by a higher headquarters to remedy this situa- 
tion. It must be borne in mind that all stories will not be 
favorable or complimentary to the Army or to persons in 
military service. It is better to give newsmen the true facts 
and allow them to see the entire story so they can properly 
evaluate the situation than to deny them access to the informa- 
tion and drive them to rumors and exaggerated information. 

Another press relations tendency is to get confidential with 
favored newsmen and inform them vaguely of a story and then 
tell them you would like to give them the complete information, 
but you can’t because you are held back by higher head- 
quarters. If the story is clear and can be handed out, there is 
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no reason for not furnishing such complete information as is 
available. Otherwise, no useful purpose is served by discussing 
it and arousing in newsmen curiosity that only results in further 
pressure to get information presently denied them. 

Several other actions that have recently resulted in bad 
public relations situations are: 


1, Continued interference with press photographers and 
other newsmen at scenes of accidents. When accidents occur 
off Army property, there is no basis for any interference unless 
security is involved, and under no conditions is there justifica- 
tion for physical intervention. 

2. A press demonstration which combined the activities of 
several installations and units became a source of internal 
dissension when an over-zealous PRO of one unit, which played 
a minor part, issued un-coordinated press releases which gave 
a false impression of the entire show by over playing their 
role in the proceedings. Friction and controversy then resulted 
among the military personnel, when cooperation and united 
effort were necessary for the best results. 

3. Hometown press releases are still being sent to news- 
papers without any identifying information except a name. 
Inclusion of the correct home address, local business affiliation 
and other pertinent information make these home town re- 
leases worthwhile. 

4. Poorly organized and unbalanced pictures are being 
distributed to newspapers which can’t use art, although a 
properly proportioned and arranged picture would have been 
newsworthy. When inexperienced photographers are used, it 
is incumbent upon the PRO to see that pictures are taken in 
such a manner as to insure their news value. 

5. Sample press releases have been sent to the Bureau of 
Public Relations on which PROs have not allowed ample space 
at the top of the first page for the use of newsmen in either 
writing or attaching the necessary heads. When preparing 
press releases a thoughtful consideration of the mechanical 
work necessary by the copy desk man will increase the use- 
fulness of the releases. 

6. ‘Public relations personnel are not checking the latest 
available listings of newsmedia. An increasing number of 
letters addressed wrongly are being returned to WDBPR by 
the Post Office Department. 

7. Staged pictures are again being circulated. It is not the 
policy of the War Department to “stooge” any picture. 
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EDUCATION 


Disposition of USAFI Records 
A policy letter on the disposition of USAFI records and 


forms was sent to all ZI and overseas commanders. This 
policy statement assures the continued retention, if not the 
permanence, of the important USAFI educational records at 
Headquarters, USAFI, Madison, Wisconsin, after overseas 
branches are closed. 


USAFI Branch Move 


Headquarters, European Branch, USAFI, has been trans- 
ferred from London to Hochst, Germany. A mobile registra- 
tion van with one officer and two enlisted men visits the major 
organizations in the theater to acquaint men in the field with 
USAFI services and also to give over-the-counter service for 
USAFI correspondence courses and education manuals. 


Educational Radio Programs 


The following programs will be released in the series in- 
dicated during May and the first part of June 1946: 
This is the Story 
A Campaign Against the Racketeer and Swindler 
They Put Out to Sea (Story of Magellan) 
The Pastor of Eindhoven (Underground movement in 
Holland) 
New Birth of Freedom (Lincoln) 
Alexander Hamilton 
Thanks for the Memories (Tribute to France and England) 
Science Magazine of the Air 
Hidden Hunger (Vitamins) 
Words Through Wires (The telegraph) 
Insect Killers 
Through the Air 
Story of Radar 
The Battle That Never Ends (Fight against insect pests) 
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Army Talk 


“The obligations and responsibilities of citizenship” is one 
of the major subject areas specified for all troop categories in 
WD Circular No. 100, 3 April 1946. The I&E Division will 
emp‘iasize this subject in a series of Army Talk on the Presi- 
dency of the United States, Congress, the Supreme Court, city 
governments, town governments, and parliamentary procedures. 
“What Is American Democracy” (No. 120 dated 27 April) fits 
into this category and can be taken as the first in the series. 
It is expected that a topic having reference to soldier voting 
in the Congressional elections this fall will serve to close this 
particular set of material. 

Advised of this topical trend, I&E officers might begin now 
to brush up on civics subjects. Current books, magazine 
articles and newspaper clippings can be noted for future refer- 
ence. Perusal of the several USAFI textbooks on American 
history and government will also provide useful background. 
For example, EM 252, Essentials of American Government, will 
prove worthwhile reading. 

The citizenship theme here emphasized need not displace 
other important subject areas outlined in WD Circular No. 100. 
It is expected that information-education officers will continue 
to review the basic issues of the war, the accomplishments of 
the Nation and the accomplishments of the Army. The foreign 
relations of the United States, particularly with respect to the 
United Nations, will continue to be a major area of information 
and discussion. The mission overseas to occupy and at home 
to train will also continue as subjects of topmost importance. 
The citizenship theme, apart from its formal treatment, can 
very well permeate group discussions in all of these broad areas 
mentioned. 


Films 


Latest Information Film, OF-17, The Pale Horseman, is ex- 
pected to be released soon and is well worth seeing. Contained 
is the human problem of health and disease which the war 
left in its wake all over the world, and the job being done by 
American troops to prevent the spread of diseases, with the 
cooperation of UNRRA, makes this a powerful film. 

Running time—20 minutes. 
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EF-4, Your Next Job—Educational Film for Separation 
Centers and Hospitals only. Many are missing this excellent 
film. It is full of real information and should be viewed by 
everyone about to be separated. It is an inside picture of 
yourself and gives a brief story on self-analysis. 


Education Film Strips 


The policy relative to the use of educational film strips has 
been changed to include the use by all service forces in the 
continental limits of the United States as well as hospitals and 
overseas units. These film strips will be stocked in the libraries 
as soon as distribution can be made. Above mentioned Film 
Strips are listed in EM 1000, Class Study and Self Teaching 
Courses, which should be available with Educational Film 
Strips. Originally these educational film strips were for over- 
seas use only. 





A i Ss Prepared by the Staff of the 


Army Information School, Car- 


NE WS L ETT E R lisle Barracks, Pa. 











Class No. 1 


A total of 106 officers reported to the Army Information 
School on 27 February 1946 to attend the first (8-weeks) Public 
Relations and Information-Education courses. Sixty-seven were 
enrolled in the I-E course, and 39 in public relations. Army 
Air Forces contributed 19 officers; Army Ground Forces 67; 
Army Service Forces 18; and the United States Navy, 2. 

On 23 April General Jacob L. Devers, guest speaker at the 
graduation exercises, presented certificates of graduation to 88 
successful students—37 in Public Relations and 51 in I&E. 
Seven officers from Army Air Forces, 6 from Army Ground 
Forces, and 5 from Army Service Forces failed to graduate. 


Class No. 2 


Enrollment total in class No. 2, (12-weeks course) which 
started 1 May, jumped to 166 students, 91 attending the I&E 
course and 75 the Public Relations. Army Air Forces sent 54, 
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Army Ground Forces 80, and Army Service Forces 32. Five 
of the students are from oversea stations. 


The Committee System 


The Academic Department of the Army Information School 
has adopted the committee system of instruction to be used in 
training students in its Public Relations and Information-Edu- 
cation courses. The committee system is a military adaptation 
and development of the seminar used in advanced college in- 
struction. The work consists of three phases: individual read- 
ing and research along planned lines, directed discussions based 
on the students’ reading and research, and the formulation, by 
all members, of a joint report upon the chosen topic summariz- 
ing the study of the committee. 


Each student is assigned to a committee on the basis of his 
knowledge, experience and interest. Among the varied sub- 
jects assigned for committee study are “Causes of World War 
IT”, “Freedom of the Press in the Army”, “America’s Interest 
in the Pacific” and “Problems of Occupation”. 


The student serves on only one committee, which consists of 
from 6 to 15 members. Under the guidance of an instructor, 
each committee spends approximately 90 hours—3 hours daily 
for six weeks—in completing its assigned study. Upon com- 
pletion of the study each student receives a grade based on the 
caliber of his work on the committee. 


Pillars of Peace 


The Book Department has published a complete collection of 
the documents pertaining to American interest in establishing 
a lasting world peace—from the Four Freedoms to Secretary of 
State Byrnes’ radio report of the Moscow meeting of foreign 
ministers. This publication—‘Pillars of Peace”—is No. 4 in 
the School pamphlet series: price $1.00. 











IMP Oo RTA NT Reviewed by Col. J. I. Greene, 
BOOKS Ret., Editor, the Infantry Journal 


My Three Years With Eisenhower. By Captain Harry C. Butcher. New 
York: Simon and Schuster, 1946. 911 Pages; Index; Illustrated; $5.00. 











Captain Butcher says that General Eisenhower asked him 
to keep a daily record of events at Supreme Headquarters. His 
book contains about one-quarter of the whole diary. (The 
part of the book which appeared in the Saturday Evening Post 
was about one-tenth of the book and one-fortieth of the whole 
diary.) The book contains many hundreds of intimate histori- 
cal details but undoubtedly leaves out as many or more of 
equal interest and value. Thus, although it is to be highly 
recommended as an account of a top headquarters the reader 
must constantly keep in mind that some events described must 
have become distorted by the process of cutting and selection 
which the book has undergone. Also, the author is at times 
inaccurate in his interpretations of what was going on around 
him. 


Top Secret. By Ralph Ingersoll. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., 
1946. 373 Pages; Index; $3.00. 


Widely read, much discussed, forcefully written, erroneous 
in some major details, accurate and thorough in others. The 
author, a member of 12th Army Group Headquarters, covers 
the European campaigns, criticizing Marshal Montgomery, 
giving insufficient credit to General Eisenhower, and praising 
highly Generals Bradley, Patton, Simpson and others and our 
American forces in general. This is the first thoroughly in- 
dependent and opinionated comment on ETO, but a book of 
such force and general appreciation of our American effort that 
its impact as a whole is of importance to the Army. 


Omaha Beachhead, 6 June-13 June 1944. Historical Division, War Depart- 
ment. Washington: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1946. 163 
Pages; 16 Maps; Illustrated; $1.50. 


Fine official account prepared by the Historical Division of 
the War Department Special Staff, with first-rate maps and 
illustrations. An important military book for background on 


large operations. 
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Pillars of Peace. Army Information School. Carlisle Barracks, Pa., 1946. 
166 Pages; Paper; $1.00. 

The staff of the Army Information School has performed 
a useful service in bringing together the important documents 
—from the Four Freedoms to the Moscow Conference of Foreign 
Ministers—pertaining to American interest in establishing a 
lasting world peace. Most of the documents are quoted in full. 


General Wainwright’s Story. Edited by Robert Considine. New York: 
Doubleday and Co., Inc., 1946. 314 Pages; Index; Illustrated; $3.00. 


This book contains generally the material which appeared in 
many newspapers in serial form. A first-hand document of 
much importance—lest we forget! 


America’s Germany. By Julian Bach, Jr. New York: Random House, 
1946. 310 Pages; $3.00. 


Honest and reasonably successful attempt to report to the 
American people on what the Army has done and is doing in 
governing its region of Germany. The author gives much credit 
for accomplishment and is frank indeed about the weaknesses 
of our attempt, but always shows plainly how big the task was. 


Experiment in Germany. The Story of an American Intelligence Officer. 
By Saul R. Padover. New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1946. 400 
Pages; $3.75. 


Head of one of our psychological warfare teams writes much 
that is intensely interesting of the successful methods used in 
Germany to influence enemy opinion in the period just before 
the German collapse. Inaccurate in some respects and not a 
complete survey, but nevertheless of deep interest. 


The United States Moves Across the Pacific. By Kenneth Scott Latourette. 
‘New York: Harper & Brothers, 1946. 174 Pages; Index; $2.00. 


Background of our gradual extension of power and influence 
to Asiatic shores. 


Foundations of National Power. Edited with Introductions and other Orig- 
inal Text by Harold and Margaret Sprout. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1945. 774 Pages; Index; $4.25. 


Useful anthology edited by authors noted for their previous 
writings on sea power. It is evident that some of the selections 
were written before the atomic bomb, but there is much back- 
ground material of value. The book does not contain any selec- 
tions from several important writers on sea power, and it has 
a poor index. 
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American Labor Unions. By Florence Peterson. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1946. 338 Pages; Index; $3.00. 

All the details of how labor unions organize and operate are 
given here by a government official who has endeavored to 
present the useful facts without bias. Tables show such data 
as sizes of all unions, dues, and salaries of officials. The com- 
plications of strikes and jurisdictional disputes are outlined as 
well as the specific charters of the different unions and federa- 
tions of unions. 


The Oxford War Atlas, Volume IV, The War in 1944. By Jasper H. Stem- 
bridge. New York: Oxford University Press, 1946. 48 Pages; Maps; 
$1.50. 

This series has throughout contained good, clear, tactical maps 
of the chief military campaigns in all theaters, with a brief text 
opposite each map. 


Television: The Eyes of Tomorrow. By Captain William C. Eddy (USN, 
Retired). New York: Prentice Hall, Inc., 1946. 330 Pages; Index; 
Illustrated; $3.75. 

Good laymen’s review of the new side of radio with some dis- 
cussion of its future. Not much is said of its practical military 
applications. 

Night Work. By Fletcher Pratt. New York: Henry Holt & Company, 
1946. 267 Pages; Index; Illustrated; $3.00. 

Exciting, accurate story of the Navy’s Task Force 39, the 
cruise force which did so much in Pacific waters during 1943. 
Holds lessons of naval leadership helpful to the Army leader. 


Prepared by the staff of the 
Information and Education 
Division, War Department 
Special ‘Staff. 


Army-Navy Screen Magazine 


; oe postwar film program for I&E officers may not be able 
to provide the wartime quantity of films but expects to 
maintain the quality set by such popular issues as Army-Navy 
Screen Magazine. In cooperation with the Army Pictorial 
Service every effort is now being made to provide current film 
programs that contain up-to-the-minute subjects of special 
interest to the new Army. For example, Screen Magazine No. 
74, recently released, is devoted to a revealing illustration of the 
destructive power of the atom bomb. Titled Tale of Two Cities 
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it shows what the atom bomb did to Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 
Naturally during the war these films were classified as secret 
but they are now available for showing to troops and I&E has 
utilized the Screen Magazine to present them. 

Future Screen Magazine projects contain other timely sub- 
jects which I&E officers should make certain that the troops 
see. It is understood from Signal Corps reports that forth- 
coming issues will have subjects like GJ Ambassadors, with 
scenes from the occupied countries, which will be of great 
interest to replacements going to those countries. There is 
also a subject in preparation, Earth to Moon, which tells of the 
developments and possibilities of radar. 


Features and Special Releases 


Since VE Day a special picture unit has been covering the 
hunger areas in Europe, and a very timely subject called Seeds 
of Destiny is scheduled for release, to show the actual conditions 
and need in the countries supplied by UNRRA. While soldiers 
may be familiar with conditions in one area, very few realize 
the widespread danger of famine in Europe. This two-reeler 
shows not only what is happening and what is being done but 
also what must be done to save the liberated and occupied 
areas from the dangers caused by starved populations. 

I&E is providing its officers with a complete trilogy on the 
effects of the Four Horsemen. In addition to the subject which 
stresses hunger, it has arranged for the release of a translated 
version of Death Mills, the State Department picture, which 
proves to the Germans that the concentration camps were not 
propaganda. The translated two-reeler should impress re- 
placements with facts about the Nazi regime which are often 
forgotten in the aftermath of war—the mass murders behind 
the curtain of pageants and parades. 

Also secured for release is a picture stressing the danger of 
pestilence titled The Pale Horseman. This subject shows the 
dangers of epidemics and the way to prevent or minimize them. 
Like the USAFI subject some time ago, it calls the attention of 
officers and men to a service that has an important bearing on 
their morale. 

It is hoped that subjects of general interest in the Armed 
Forces Radio Service will also appear in picture form in the 
Army-Navy Screen Magazine. Among the special releases is one 
called Overseas Mission which graphically shows what duties 
face the armies of occupation and how essential they are to the 
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security of the United States and the peace of the world. In 
the Overseas Mission series there is another subject scheduled 
for future release called Unfinished Business which amplifies 
one phase of Overseas Mission. It stresses the need to indoc- 
trinate the German people with concepts of democracy. 

The I&E film program is naturally subject to changes depend- 
ing on developments in the postwar Army. Its aim is to provide 
the I&E officers and troops with informative, educational and 
interesting pictures on current subjects that are best presented 
on the screen. Since no one has a monopoly on ideas and timely 
topics, suggestions are always welcome. If I&E officers, especi- 
ally those in the overseas areas, get a brain throb they feel can 
be best expressed in a one reel subject they should not hesitate 
to send it in to the following address: Chief, Army Information 
Branch, Information & Education Division, War Department, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

The policy has been changed relative to the use of educa- 
tional film strips to include their use by all armed forces in the 
continental limits of the United States as well as hospitals and 
overseas units. There are three hundred and fifteen educational 
film strips covering such subjects as animal sanitation, college 
chemistry, slide rule and logarithms, optical instruments. 
Edueational manuals are available with educational film strips. 
This is the finest educational media ever obtained in such 
complete packages. Authors and professors of world renown 
have contributed their best material for military use only. 
Originally these educational film strips were for overseas use 
only, but now can be obtained through Signal Corps film 
libraries located in all service commands. 

Through the National Film Board of Canada, you can obtain 
these interesting films in Kodachrome: 

River of Canada—Running time 22 minutes. A comprehensive 
picture of industrial life and natural scenery along the great 
St. Lawrence River. 

Ski In the Valley of the Saints—Running time 19 minutes. 
Skiers from all over the continent gather for winter sports in 
the blue and white Laurentian Hills. Skiing instructors demon- 
strate their skill on trial runs. The thrill of the trail is color- 
ful, and there are views of the country side. This film ends 
on a gay note with a French-Canadian sing-song. 

These films may be obtained on a free loan basis by contact- 
ing any one of the four offices of The National Film Board of 
Canada, located in New York, Washington, Chicago and Los 
Angeles. 
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1. Appointment in grades of General of the Army, Fleet Ad- 
miral of the United States Navy, general in the Marine 
Corps, and admiral in the Coast Guard. (Public Law 333 
—79th Congress.) 


The President is authorized under section 1 of this law, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to appoint to 
the permanent grade of General of the Army any individual 
who served in such grade after 14 December 1944 and before 
14 August 1945, and to appoint to the permanent grade of 
Fleet Admiral of the United States Navy any individual who 
served in such grade after 14 December 1944 and before 14 
December 1945. Officers so appointed take rank and receive 
pay and allowances as provided under existing laws. Any 
officer on the active list, or any retired officer, who is appointed 
under the provisions of this law and who has been or who 
may hereafter be retired or relieved from active duty, is entitled 
to have his name placed on the retired list with the highest 
grade or rank held by him on the active list or while on active 
duty, and is entitled to receive the same pay and allowances 
while on the retired list as officers appointed under this law 
are entitled to receive while on active duty. 


Sections 2 and 3 provide respectively for appointments to 
permanent grade of general in the Marine Corps of any in- 
dividual who served as Commandant of the Marine Corps, with 
the grade and rank of general after 21 March 1945 and before 
14 August 1945; and to permanent grade of admiral in the 
Coast Guard of any individual who served as Commandant of 
the Coast Guard, with the grade and rank of admiral after 21 


March 1945 and before 14 August 1945. 


2. Amendment of the Servicemen’s Voting Act (Public Law 
348—79th Congress.) 


This law provides for absentee voting solely by State ballots 
by members of the armed forces, members of the merchant 
marine, and civilians outside the United States attached to and 
serving with the armed forces both in war and in peace. It 
continues the use of the Federal post-card application for 
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State ballots and continues the free air-mail privilege for 
official post-cards and ballot material. It does away with the 
Federal ballot and with the United States War Ballot Commis- 
sion. Numerous recommendations are made to the States as 
a guide to providing a more effective opportunity for the per- 
sons specified to vote by State ballot. The law also provides 
the steps to be taken by appropriate Federal agencies to co- 
operate with the States in facilitating voting by State absentee 
ballot. Safeguards to the secrecy of the ballot and freedom 
from coercion are provided, and polls of members of the armed 
forces as to their choice of any candidate are prohibited. 


3. Thanks of Congress to General of the Army George C. 
Marshall and to Fleet Admiral Ernest J. King (Private Law 
438—79th Congress.) 


This law tenders the thanks of Congress to (1) General of 
the Army George C. Marshall for his distinguished leadership, 
as Chief of Staff of the Army and as a member of the Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff of the United Nations, in planning the 
expansion, equipment, training, and deployment of the great 
Army of the United States and in formulating and executing 
the global strategy that led to victory in World War II and 
to the members of the Army of the United States who served 
under direction with such heroic devotion and personal sacri- 
fice; and (2) Fleet Admiral Ernest J. King for his distinguished 
leadership, as Commander in Chief of the United States Fleet 
and Chief of Naval Operations and as a member of the Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff of the United Nations, in planning the ex- 
pansion, equipment, training, and operation of the United States 
Navy and in formulating and executing the global strategy that 
led to victory in World War IL; and to the members of ihe 
United States Navy, the United States Marine Corps and the 
United States Coast Guard and to the members of the Reserve 
Forces who served under his direction with such heroic devo- 
tion and personal sacrifice. 


The President of the United States is requested to cause 
gold medals to be struck, with suitable emblems, devices and 
inscriptions, in General Marshall’s and Admiral King’s honor. 
When the medals have been prepared, the President is re- 
quested to present them to General Marshall and Admiral 
King, together with a copy of the joint resolution of the Con- 
gress engrossed on parchment, in the name of the people of 
the United States. 
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